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GW Times visited with Lloyd H. Elliott, 
on the occasion of his 
10th anniversary as president of GW. 
The conversation follows: 


A recent report on ‘‘What It Takes to Run a C ollege 
These Days” called a university presidency ‘‘The Im- 
possible Job’’ -running an institution with a $5000 loss 
on every unit produced, with no potential for profit, an 
institution in a field which is currently retrenching, an 
institution with widely diverse and sometimes con- 
tradictory constituencies, and with very shaky fi- 
nances. And it’s a job, the report adds ominously, with 
an average tenure of less than five years. Yet you have 
now been President of GW for 10 years—and you appear 
relatively serene. How can you explain your ‘‘success”’ 
in an “impossible job?’’ 


i I'd have to put ‘‘success’’ in quotes. But actually, the 
job of college president is not all that difficult or omin- 
ous. There are others that have equal stress and strain. 
But I can report that there is some movement toward 
having, instead of a university presidency, a rotating 
chairmanship, similar to the chairmanship of depart- 
ments, with a 3- or 5-year term—a sort of caretaker- 
ship, with the president in the role of a presiding officer 
Over the various constituencies. 

I don’t think this should happen. There is and should 
be a division of labor among the interests in a uni- 
versity. The faculty has a well-molded and proper role: 
it 1S responsible for the academic program; it deter- 
mines which students will be admitted, their educa- 
tonal experiences, and the requirements they must 
meet. The administrative officers and the president are 
charged with the management and budgetary control of 
the institution. When the faculty usurps control in this 
area, it constitutes a conflict of interest and can only 
lead to overlapping bureaucracy which will render the 
Institution inert, unable to make decisions, and turn a 
college into an academic debating society. The admin- 
istration is accountable to the governing board for the 
use of all resources, a leadership role with alumni, 
trustees and faculty, and the development of new pro- 
grams and sources of support. 


Your decade as president of GW has covered one of the 
mos i Š 4 . r 
10st tumultuous periods in American education. What 


oe eee differences in attitudes do you see, then and 
now! 


Education has been brought down to earth. In 1965, 
many people in universities believed that education was 
the answer to all society’s problems. When tested in an 
actual confrontation with social problems, it was found 
wanting. Now we have a greater acceptance of a more 
limited role for education. A university can do a few 
things reasonably well: it can introduce students to 
academic and intellectual experiences, can teach them 
about some of the major problems of society, can pre- 
pare them for entry into society. But it can’t administer 
a city’s public health program, or solve a state’s un- 
employment problems, or eliminate poverty. Ten years 
ago, many believed universities could do these things if 
only they had more money and more time. 


Of the many achievements and advances of GW in the 
past decade, what has given you the most satisfaction? 


During the past two years, I’ve traveled extensively, 
including a trip around the world. It’s been a great 
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satisfaction to see the growing reputation and prestige 
of GW among the people of the world. This year about 
10% of our students are from foreign countries. About 
112 countries are represented, reflecting our growing 
reputation. I think this bodes well for our future, with 
the increased foreign element of our student body mak- 
ing up for a coming decrease in applications from 
American students. GW will become more cosmopoli- 
tan, more conscious of other cultures. 


What do you see as the greatest problems, oppor- 
tunities and challenges of the next 10 years? 


GW must find new sources of financial support. 
There are some hopeful possibilities. We must develop 
every square foot of our valuable property that can 
strengthen our financial base. We must broaden our 
organizing for alumni support, reaching out more sys- 
tematically and intensively than we’ve been able to do 
so far. We will try to organize school by school, with 
the deans, professors, students and alumni of each 
individual school and college being more active in the 
total effort. Increasing the autonomy of the schools 
should strengthen rather than weaken the effort. 


What other sources of support can we look to in the 
future? 


I think we can look for an increase in corporate 
support. I don’t look to the federal government for 
increased support for private institutions. I suspect 
most federal support will go to the student in the form of 
financial aid. The student should retain his freedom of 
choice to use his financial aid where he wishes. 

I’m very concerned about the continuing intrusion of 
‘“‘the feds’’ into internal affairs of universities. There 
was a case at Hillsdale College in Michigan where it 
was determined that if a veteran used VA benefits to 
attend Hillsdale, the college must abide by require- 
ments of 40 separate agencies which have some pro- 
grams touching some aspects of higher education! 
Overlapping and contradictory guidelines now being 
issued by government agencies are preventing colleges 
from recruiting the strongest students, selecting the best 
qualified faculty members, and strengthening pro- 
grams. In saying this, I’m not resisting recruiting 
women or minority people as students or faculty. Those 
who resort to this defense are merely muddying the 
Continued on page 2 


Estate Planning 
Seminar Set 


Fundamentals of Estate Planning is the 
topic of a half-day seminar to be held 
Saturday morning, May 22, 1976, in 
the Marvin Theater. Four attorneys who 
are specialists in their areas of estate plan- 
ning will lecture and lead the discussions. 
The seminar is open to all alumni and 
friends of GW. A $5 registration fee will 
cover parking, refreshments, and course 
materials. 
The schedule is as follows: 


8:45-9:15 a.m. Registration and coffee 
9:15-9:45. Slide presentation: Estate 
Planning. Jerry Anderson, 
director of deferred giving, 
GWU 

Introduction to Estate 
Planning. Richard Heiman 
(Sachs, Greenebaum and 
Tayler) 

A Will as the Cornerstone 
of Your Estate. Jerome K. 
Tankel (Murray and Tan- 
kel) 

Coffee break 

Taxes in Estate Planning. 
J. Reid Hambrick, profes- 
sor of law, GW law school 
Trusts. David I. Kempler, 
attorney 

Question and answer ses- 
sion 


9:45-10:15. 


10:15-10:45. 


10:45-11. 
11-11:30. 
11:30-12. 


12-12:30. 


Those who wish to attend are asked to 
make reservations by calling the De- 
velopment Office, 676-6414. 


Duncan Gives Million 
To GWU Hospital 


The George Washington University Hos- 
pital has received a gift of $1 million from 
Harry F. Duncan of Washington and the 
Harry F. Duncan Foundation. This gift 
will be applied toward construction of the 
new 23rd Street wing of the hospital, to be 
named the Harry F. Duncan Pavilion. The 
contribution is in memory of Mr. Dun- 
can’s daughter, Kathleen. 

Born in Missouri in 1899, Mr. Duncan 
founded the Little Tavern Shops in the 
Washington area in 1928 and is now 
chairman of the board of Little Tavern 
Shops, Inc. He was a trustee of GW for 
many years and is now an honorary trus- 
tee. He has long been interested in cardiac 
research, and has been active in the Boys 
Clubs of the Washington area and many 
other philanthropic endeavors. 


Harry F. Duncan 


Greek Tragedy on Saturday Morning 


The GW Classics Department’s annual 
lecture series will again be presented by 
Dr. Bernard Knox, the Director of the Cen- 
ter for Hellenic Studies in Washington. 
The topic of the 1976 eight-lecture series is 
‘‘Homer: The Iliad.” ‘‘The Iliad creates 
the pattern—the self destruction of a man 
too great for his situation—which is the 
dominant pattern of all western tragedy,” 
explained Dr. Knox in the introductory 
lecture. 

The remaining five of eight lectures will 
be held Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock in 


Room 100 of Corcoran Hall through April 
17. (See Calendar for dates.) The lectures 
are free to GW and Consortium students 
and faculty. 

One of America’s most distinguished 
classical scholars, Dr. Knox has been the 
Director of the Center for Hellenic Studies 
since 1961. He is the author of The Heroic 
Temper: Studies in Sophoclean Tragedy, 
Oedipus at Thebes, and Oedipus the King, 
has lectured at many universities and won 
numerous awards for literary achieve- 
ment. 


Professor, Trustees 
1975 ‘Washingtonians’ 


Dr. Robert Butler, clinical professor o 
psychology and behavioral science at the 
medical school, and trustees Flaxie Pinkett 
and S. Dillon Ripley were named ‘‘Wash- 
ingtonians of the Year” for 1975 by Wash- 
ingtonian Magazine. This is an honor roll 
of people who have done good things for 
the city, selected each year since 1971. 

Butler was cited for his ‘‘extraordinary 
sensitivity to the problem of aging” as 
author, educator and physician (see page 
5). l 

Pinkett, ‘‘Washington’s chief volunteer 
for 40 years,’’ was selected for her ‘‘influ- 
ence in education, in politics, in family 
life.” 

Ripley, director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, was honored for ‘‘bringing the 
museum to the people and making it come 
alive for them. The Smithsonian is bring- 
ing the Bicentennial celebration together 
in a truly meaningful way. His efforts 
brighten Washington every day.” 

GW alumni and trustees who have been 
Washingtonians of previous years in- 
clude: Peggy Cooper, BA’68, JD’71;, 
Joseph Danzansky, AA’32, BA’35, 
LLB’36 and a trustee; Catherine Shouse, 
hon.’75; Antal Dorati, hon.’75; Senator 
Daniel Inouye, LLB’52; Frank Rich, 
LLB’50; Francis B. Francois, LLB’60; 
Katharine Graham, trustee; Jim and Ted 
Pedas, JD’57; Abe Pollin, BA’45 and a 
trustee; Peter Smith, PhD’71; Jack Win- 
der, JD’69; and Joseph Hirshhorn, trustee 
(see GW Times, May/June’74). 


A Decade at the Helm 


Continued from page 1 


waters. A good university is made better by attracting 
better students and better faculty; it’s as simple as that. 


But what about those students who simply aren’ t as well 
prepared? 


The School of Education is putting together a pro- 
gram now, whereby the bottom quarter of GW under- 
graduates will get special remedial training in reading, 
math and study skills, as well as counseling services. It 
should be complete by summer. We already have had 
Educational Opportunity Program remedial work in the 
summers for several years. 


What future growth or retrenchment do you foresee for 
GW in programs, enrollment, physical plant? 


Some very wise decisions were made here in the late 
60s: GW would not continue to expand in all directions; 
total enrollment would remain at the 15-16,000 level, 
and support services would be developed for that size 
university. So we are at a plateau — no great growth, no 
real retrenchment. Rather, we are refocusing, redeploy- 
ing our resources in the areas of the university which are 
growing (for example, in the School of Government 
and Business Administration, which has had a 50% 
increase in enrollment, and the graduate school and 
professional schools). The undergraduate enrollment is 
slowly falling off, and while I don’t like to see the 
undergraduate segment dropping any further, if we can 
get the best graduate students I think we should do it. 
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A longtime college president, Herman B. Wells, once 
said that a college president needs to have the physical 
stamina of a Greek athlete, the cunning of a 
Machiavelli, the wisdom ofa Solomon, the courage ofa 
lion, but above all, the stomach of a goat. Do you 
agree? 


The stomach of the goat is the most vital. A college 
president has to attend breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
cocktail parties, teas, gatherings of all sorts and is 
expected to participate fully in the goodies served at all 
occasions. If the stomach doesn’t hold up, he will be 
incapacitated and won’t be able to meet all his other 
obligations! 


How do you spend your spare time? How are your 
children and grandchildren doing? 


Our son, Gene, is finishing his PhD thesis in library 
science at Florida State. Our grandson is surviving 
despite parental and grandparental interference. Our 
daughter, Patty, and her husband are both studying 
music in Munich and working at the University of 
Maryland branch there. Patty is a soprano and is trying 
to convince people that she can be an opera singer. I 
play golf, so poorly that I should give up on the game. 
My handball is a little better, because I try to pick 
opponents who are older, heavier, and balder! 


What would you say to or about students, their parents, 
and alumni these days? 


Students are far more serious than they were five or 
ten years ago. They want to know where their education 
will lead, what new opportunities there may be for jobs. 
I detect a growing interest in new programs at GW such 
as museum training, art therapy, experimental 
humanities. On the graduate level, more interest in 
interdisciplinary master’s degrees. I suspect these non- 
traditional areas will grow faster in the future than more 
traditional academic majors. 

Parents are closer to their sons and daughters than a 
decade ago. My own indictment of the late 60s was that 
we had a generation not of delinquent offspring, but of 
delinquent parents! They were determined to please 
their children, and surrendered decision-making to 
their children almost at birth! 

To alumni, especially those who haven’t visited the 
campus for some time, I would urge them to come back 
and renew their association with their alma mater. I 
think they’ll be proud of what they find. O 


Finding Jobs 
For the Disabled 


“Of all the problems confronting the dis-_ 
abled individual after his medical condi- 
tion has stabilized,” says Kali Mallik, a 
bio-engineer who directs the Job De- 
velopment Laboratory at the GW Medical 
Center, ‘‘the need to get vocational re- 
habilitation is a first priority.” 

The Job Development Lab was estab- 

lished at the Medical Center in 1973 to 
increase successful employment of se- 
verely handicapped individuals. 
: “We generally select clients who are 
functioning inadequately, or who are not 
performing all job tasks assigned, or who 
are restricted in their opportunities for ad- 
vancement,’” says Mallik. “By either re- 
engineering their work environment or by 
providing them with orthotic devices, we 
help our clients to increase their productiv- 
ity and to improve their overall work situa- 
tion.” 

Mallik says that two things—job 
analysis (defining specifically all the phys- 
ical and mental functions required for a 
particular job) and matching job tasks to 
the client’s capabilities and aptitudes—are 
the key factors in successful job place- 
ment. 

‘“Many of the people we see at the Job 
Development Lab are in wheelchairs, and 
most have little function in the upper ex- 
tremities. A simple task like lifting and 
holding a telephone receiver can present a 
problem for a client who has no grasp and 
elbow extension or flexion. By analyzing 
individual jobs we try to come up with 
creative solutions to barriers in the dis- 
abled individual’s workplace. For the 
client who has difficulty using the tele- 
Phone, a flexible extension can be attached 
to the phone which can hold the receiver in 
the required position for convenient client 
use. 

; Employers are often reluctant to hire the 
disabled worker for a number of reasons. 
Fear that the disabled individual will not be 
as productive as an able-bodied employee 
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is chief among them. But Mallik and his 
colleagues take issue with that point of 
view. ‘‘We have found that the motivated 
disabled individual is as productive or 
more productive than an able-bodied per- 
son in the same job. Our findings are based 
on documented cases in which our clients 
have been carefully placed so that the work 
assignments are appropriate, and the 
necessary adaptive aids have been pro- 
vided.” 

The Job Development Laboratory is ac- 
tive not only in helping the disabled adapt 
more successfully to jobs they already 
hold, but also in breaking new ground in 
the difficult task of developing new kinds 
of jobs for disabled individuals. *‘We were 
the first group,” Mallik says, ‘‘to demon- 
strate that severely disabled homebound 
persons could be competitive in informa- 
tion handling jobs.” 

Among the new jobs that the Lab has 
developed for the homebound disabled are 
remote computer programming, 
keypunching, optical character recogni- 
tion coding and typing, microfilming, 
microfilm image inspecting, and insurance 
claims adjustment. 

‘‘The types of disabilities that our 
clients have include cerebral palsy, mus- 
cular dystrophy, rheumatoid arthritis, and 
spinal cord injury,” says Mallik. ‘‘They 
are almost all quadriplegics who, in spite 
of their disabilities, are working 40 hours 
per week and earning salaries ranging from 
$5,200 to $30,000 per year.” 

As a result of the dedication and imagi- 
nation of Kali Mallik and his colleagues, 
the Job Development Laboratory has a re- 
markable record in placing disabled people 
in good jobs, but as Mallik says, ‘*A lot of 
disabled people are still languishing at 
home with nothing to do and we have a 
long way to go before we can say that 
every disabled person who can and wants 
to work is employed in a suitable job.’’— 
Phil DeBrabant 


James Joyce 
Celebration 


In February 1882 in Dublin a man was 
born who became in the opinion of many 
critics the greatest novelist of the twentieth 
century. That man was James Joyce 
(1882-1941) and in celebration of his life 
and work the department of English at GW 
sponsored a monthlong series of events in 
February. 

Lectures were held on February 11 and 
18. In the first Professor A. Walton Litz 
discussed ‘*Ulysses: Cultic Object and 
Cultural Artifact’’ and in the second Pro- 
fessor James Maddox of GW spoke on 
‘**Leopold Bloom and the Great Mother.”’ 
On February 26 Joseph Strick’s stylish 
film version of Ulysses was shown; and on 
the following day several English depart- 
ment faculty members read passages from 
Joyce’s work in the lounge of Alumni 
House. Throughout the month the library 
exhibited rare copies of Joyce’s work; the 
earliest serial publications of Ulysses and 
Finnegan's Wake; documents pertaining 
to the piracy of Ulysses; photographs; and 
other material from a private collection 
and university libraries. 


Summer Course Will Explore 
Carpets (Non-magic Variety) 


“*Whoever seats himself on this carpet and 
wishes to be taken up and set down some- 
place else, will in a twinkling of an eye be 
borne thither, no matter how many days 
distant or how hard to reach the place may 
be.” 

Ever since Prince Husayn purchased 
that magic carpet for 40,000 gold pieces in 
the Arabian Nights, Oriental rugs have 
held a special mystique. This summer, 
students at GW will be offered a new 
course in ‘‘The Art of Oriental Rugs.” 

‘We will talk a little about the sym- 
bolism of rugs, with some history to fill in 
the background, and the origins of the de- 
signs,’’ says Professor William Mac- 
Donald, chairman of the art department, 
who will teach the course. ‘‘But the real 
emphasis will be on the rugs 
themselves—their structure, how they are 
woven. We’ll try to develop the students’ 
abilities to recognize different types of 
Oriental rugs and how to know a good 
rug.” 

Turkish, Turkoman, Caucasian, and 
Persian types of rugs will be examined— 
some at Washington’s Textile Museum, 
known for its outstanding collection of 
rugs and textiles, some at commercial rug 


The Last of the Tin Ta 


The ‘‘hallowed’’ Tin Tabernacle, home 
of GW athletic events for 50 years, was 
razed in January, superseded by the new 
Charles E. Smith Center for Physical 
Education and Athletics. Bernie (left) 
and Nate Gittelson (right), who played 
basketball in the Tin Tab while at GW in 


Educating on Energy 


Since the oil embargo and the long lines in 
front of gas stations, there has been an 
unprecedented interest in oil consumption 
and distribution problems as well as con- 
servation of energy and materials gener- 
ally. Many universities have responded to 
the problem and the interest by introducing 
energy-related courses, among them GW. 
This spring, a number of them are offered, 
including: 

© Energy Resources and Policy. This 
economics course looks at the current and 
near-future world energy crises from a 
nontechnical angle, and examining alter- 
native energy sources. Taught by Dr. Wil- 


dealers’ shops. ‘‘And I'll bring a lot of 
rugs, or fragments of rugs into class,” says 
MacDonald, “‘so that the students can see 
how they are put together.’’ His large col- 
lection of color slides will fill in where 
actual rugs are unavailable. 

The three-credit course may be taken by 
anyone who is interested, and does not 
require an art background. It is one of the 
100 courses to be offered this summer in a 
new, ‘‘early-bird’’ three-week summer 
session from May 17 to June 8. Two regu- 
lar five-week summer sessions will fol- 


low. 
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the 1940s, donated demolition services. 
Here they bid the building farewell, 
along with Athletic Director Bob Faris 
and basketball coach Bob Tallent. The 
site has been landscaped to enlarge the 
H Street quadrangle. 


liam Johnson, who was one of the founders 
of the Federal Energy Administration and 
has held many government posts in the 
energy field and on the Council for 
Economic Advisors, the course is focusing 
on the fiscal feasibility of emerging oil 
policies in this country and abroad. 

@ Materials Recycling and Energy 
Conservation is taught by Dr. Arthur Pur- 
cell from an engineering perspective. 
‘‘The environmental and sociological side 
effects of a major energy recycling and 
waste reduction drive could alter our life- 
style,” says Purcell. ‘‘We are examining 
how serious these changes might be.” 
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Carpools and buslanes languish 


(right) in Northern Virginia A 
by Robin Friedheim 


Everyone agrees that carpools, like apple pie and 
motherhood, are a Good Thing. If four people, instead 
of one, drove to work in a car, rush hour traffic could be 
substantially reduced, as could rush hour smog. 
Gasoline, that non-renewable resource, could be saved. 
And so could millions of commuter dollars. (For a 
typical 10-mile commute, vanpools, buses and car- 
pools are the most economical, the Highway Users 
Federation reports, costing 54 cents, $1.76 and $1.86 
respectively — while the driver-only commute costs 
$3.71!) 

But despite the rising cost of gasoline, and incentives 
such as special parking spaces for carpools, ride- 
sharing schemes have not caught on. In fact, in the 
Washington area, there was a slight decrease in car 
occupancy during rush hour last year (from 1.48 to 1.43 
persons per car), reports the Council of Governments 
dejectedly — since COG has sponsored and encour- 
aged an area-wide Commuter Club. 

Two GW researchers are currently trying to find out 
what’s wrong and what can feasibly be made right. 
Psychologists Joseph Margolin and Marion Misch of 
GW’s Program of Policy Studies are investigating the 
needs for different kinds of transportation, and commu- 
ter attitudes toward them. They held in-depth discus- 
sions with various groups of transportation users — 
homogeneous by age, occupation and commuting 
habits — and from them discovered some unexpected 
patterns. 

‘‘One thing we found surprising,’’ says Margolin, 
‘*is that most people are uninformed about transporta- 
tion. They lack the skills necessary to get around in any 
way except their own car. They don’t know how to read 
bus and subway maps. They don’t know how to inquire 
about bus routes. And they don’t know how to calculate 
transportation costs accurately. For example, they may 
not realize that there are more costs to driving than gas 
and parking.” 

Margolin and Misch found other attitudes working 
against ride-sharing. ‘‘People are very strongly op- 
posed to pooling with uncongenial, ‘different’ riders. 
Everyone from blue collar workers to top professionals 
felt this way. The car is a personal setting,” they point 
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out, “‘and people don’t want to drive with people they 
wouldn’t feel comfortable with in their own living 
room.” 

They also found some embarrassment about forming 
or joining carpools. People were hesitant about calling 
even those whose names had been given by their 
employers, many fearing that they would be considered 
aggressive. Once in a carpool, some riders became 
frustrated by others’ smoking or talking, embarrassed 
about discussing the financial arrangements. If the 
gripes didn’t get expressed and resolved, some pools 
seemed in danger of breaking up. 

Still other special or peculiar obstacles to ride- 
sharing were uncovered. ‘‘Some top professionals 
really do need time by themselves to think and solve 
problems,’’ says Margolin, ‘‘and in such cases driving 
their own car may increase their productivity. Another 
special case is those executives and professionals who 
work late hours — although we found that many of 
these people don’t really have to work late and often do 
not. They have this perception of themselves, however, 
because it is part of the executive-professional image — 
and so rule out carpooling.” 

‘*Working mothers may be another special case,” 
notes Misch. ‘‘They have very strong needs for that 
hour or so of privacy that a ride home alone can pro- 
vide. And then there are teenagers. They are ‘hooked’ 
on automobiles for their mobility and independence. 
Actually, they don’t mind ride-sharing if it’s on a 
casual, informal basis, but they reject formal carpools 
— say, to school — because this would involve obliga- 
tions they don’t want. And they have very few models 
or reference groups for ride-sharing, since their parents 
don’t.” 

While these categories of people present special re- 
sistance to ride-sharing, there are others who show up 
as ideal carpoolers, or as Margolin and Misch put it, 
prime target groups. These are younger adults, who are 
not yet set in their ways, and those who have to drive the 
furthest to get to work, and who therefore derive the 
greatest benefit from ride-sharing. 

Margolin and Misch are working their findings into a 
handbook of strategies for increasing carpooling, ride- 
sharing and other public transportation, with funding 


assistance from the Federal Highway Administration 
and the University Research Division of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. ‘‘The handbook will suggest 
some methods and strategies that will be more sensitive 
to the needs of ride-sharers. At the risk of using some 
jargon,’’ smiles Margolin, ‘‘we must maximize the 
incentives and minimize the disincentives: The hand- 
book will also assist industries in planning for their 
transportation needs. Some of the strategies are: 

e Create carpool coordinators to do the matchups. 
This would avoid the problems of approaching other 
riders and initiating pools, and also help assure conge- 
niality among riders by matching them by neighbor- 
hood, employment level, etc. 

è Originate carpools at the home end instead of the 
place of employment. This too works toward better 
matchups. 

e ‘‘Downstreaming.’’ The person who lives the 
farthest out might drive his car every day, picking up 
passengers who live along the way. Some people ap- 
preciate being picked up at their doors, others prefer 
driving every day, perhaps because they need their cars 
during the day. 

e Engage civic association, PTAs and other organi- 
zations on the home end, as well as employers, to 
sponsor carpools and foster interest in them. 

e Encourage planned business meetings of the car- 
pool so that members can express complaints and re- 
solve them, thus avoiding build-up of grievances. 

© Encourage companies to explore van-pooling. 
This has been very successful at 3M and other large 
firms which buy the vans and allow the employee- 
driver to ride free and use the van at night. 

e Encourage employers who pay employees’ park- 
ing, instead to pay this amount toward public transpor- 
tation fees or carpool fees. 

e And finally, a recommendation to city planners: 
install streetlights and sidewalks. Carpoolers and users 
of public transportation are afraid to wait and walk 
where there are none. O 
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by Robert Berendt 

Today more than 20 million Americans, or roughly 
10% of the total population, are over 65 years of age. 
Many will live out their remaining years in comfort, 
others will suffer from pain and neglect. In one way or 
another all of them will feel the impact of a current 
American problem: our modern society has refused to 
face up to the reality of old age. Old age is associated 
with death, disease, and suffering. ‘‘Because it can be 
unpleasant and frightening,” says GW’s Dr. Robert N. 
Butler, ‘‘we have forced ourselves to look away from 
the final chapter of life. Aging is the neglected stepchild 
of the human life cycle.”’ 

A practicing psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, geron- 
tologist, and GW Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavorial Sciences, Dr. Butler is an 
activist for the elderly. He is the author of Why Survive? 
Being Old in America, co-author of Human Aging and 
Aging and Mental Health, and has written more than 
100 clinical and research papers on topics ranging from 
drugs for the elderly to creativity. He is a consultant to 
the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and the National 
Council on the Aging. In awarding him one of their 
‘Washingtonian of the Year’’ awards for 1975, Wash- 
ingtonian magazine noted, ‘‘Robert Butler has demon- 
strated an extraordinary sensitivity to the problems of 
aging.” 

On his many trips to testify on Capitol Hill and in 
other speeches and lectures, Butler has called for re- 
form in many areas critical to the elderly — pensions, 
Social Security, Medicare, housing, drugs, employ- 
ment, retirement, nursing homes, and health care. But 
before any of these can come to pass, there needs to be 
an attitude reform. 

‘‘In one form or another,” Butler notes, ‘‘every 
elderly American, meaning everyone over age 65, suf- 
fers the effects of what I call ageism. Ageism is a 
Prejudice against the elderly, and it is found to some 
degree in all of us.” What is the basis for this some- 
times unconscious prejudice or resentment? Butler 
feels it has come about over many generations through 
perpetuating attitudes about aging and the aged, many 
of them centuries old, others the result of traditional 
myths and stereotypes. 

Basic to this prejudice or resentment of the elderly is 
the fear of death. ‘‘Our resentment of the elderly is 
founded in a common fear of our own mortality,’’ he 
Says, “‘as well as our inherent narcissism and self- 
centeredness that makes this mortality so painful to 
accept. We don’t like to think about being mistreated by 
aging, disability, and mortality. This is a very pro- 
found, frightening, and threatening realization for 
people.” 

à Tragically, many elderly Americans do suffer from 
disabling diseases and conditions in later life. How- 
ever, the public image of aging all too often associates 
these disorders and the suffering they can cause with 
growing old. Dr. Butler feels that much of the fear of 
growing old is based on several basic misconceptions 
about the actual physical process of aging. Notable 
ng these is the popular conception of ‘‘senility.”’ 

The notion that old people are senile, showing forget- 
fulness, confusional episodes, and reduced attention is 
ae e accepted,” he says. ‘‘Senility is a popularized 
ayman’s term used to categorize the behavior of the 
old. Some of what is called senile is the result of brain 
damage. But anxiety, depression, grief, and other emo- 
tional states, all treatable and many reversible, are also 
tossed into the senile category. It’s all too easy to blame 
age and brain damage for the mental problems and 
emotional concerns of later life.’’ Diseases like arthritis 
and diabetes, often associated with old age, are not old 
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age diseases at all. “‘They are actually cumulative of 
lifelong diseases,”’ says Butler. ‘‘They often only man- 
ifest themselves in later life.” 

The use of chronological age as an indicator of the 
various stages of aging has also been criticized. SRE: 
search and treatment on aging today is making an effort 
to disentangle chronological age from the many forces 
— medical, social, and psychological — that contri- 
bute to the aging process.” 

Since 1900, the United States has experienced a 
seven-fold increase in the population over age 65, com- 
pared to a three-fold increase for the total population. 
The fastest growing population group today are those 
over age 75. As a result, there are proportionately more 
old people around today than ever before. “*As a result 
of vaccines, antibiotics, better sanitation, and other 
scientific progress in this century,” says Dr. Butler, 
“the average life expectancy in America has grown by 
nearly 50%. The old are people caught in a cultural time 
lag — suddenly there are large numbers of them and no 
one knows quite what to do.” An increase in the 
number of very old and very old sick people, a direct 
result of the elderly population explosion, has been 
costly for society economically, socially, and emotion- 
ally. 

Another popular explanation for the growth of nega- 
tive attitudes about aging and the elderly has been the 
breakdown of the traditional American family. Dr. 
Butler feels that this is only partially accurate. ‘‘I think 
that we have a lot to learn from other types of family 
configurations,” he says. ‘‘The role of the elderly 
family member obviously differs in various cultures. In 
some, the elder male controls the finances. In some 
agrarian societies, the elderly own all the land. Respect 
for the elderly is based on power and rarity. When old 
people are rare, they are less of a problem. ’* Statistics 
have shown that actually very few American families 
simply shunt Grandma off to a nursing home. Most 
people provide for their older relative to the extent of 
their financial ability. 

In dozens of ways, many elderly Americans suffer at 
the hands of society. An estimated 50% of those over 65 
subsist on less than $75 per week. Many live in sub- 
standard housing, and consume inadequate diets. Many 
are ignored or overlooked by physicians, nurses, social 
workers, and other health personnel. Others are unwil- 
lingly forced to retire, or are refused jobs because of 
their age. 

Many elderly Americans do grow old in comfort, 
with dignity and satisfaction in their closing years. 
Still, Dr. Butler feels, there are a wide range of reforms 
needed to aid the entire elderly population, and the even 
larger elderly population to come. ‘*Without the 


emergence of a clear-cut national policy on the care and 
support of the elderly,’ Butler says, “‘things are bound 
to become even more difficult in the next three to four 
decades.” 

What is the most critical area of need for today’s 
elderly? ‘‘Money and health,’’ Butler says. “‘If you 
don’t have your health, it’s hard to be vigorous in 
expressing and fighting for your needs. Without 
money, it’s just plain difficult to exist, particularly in 
times of high inflation.’’ Butler feels that the federal 
government should step in as a third party to contribute 
to Social Security, along with employers and wage 
earners. He also favors a redistribution of Medicaid 
money to support families with elderly relatives at 
home. ‘‘We desperately need some system whereby 
families could receive financial assistance to offset the 
costs of having an older relative live at home,” he 
notes. ‘‘It would not only be more economical, but 
more dignified for the family and elder relative to have 
this option.” Other financial and health reform areas 
include closer supervision of pension plans, increased 
funding for geriatric research, housing allowances, 
changes in welfare procedures, and the development of 
gerontology programs in medical schools. 

‘*Mandatory retirement is obsolete. Since we already 
have flexible hiring and promotion, there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t have flexible retirement,” he says. 
“It’s unfair to deny the right to work purely on the basis 
of age.” In fact, a recent Harris Poll found that 70% of 
all Americans are opposed to mandatory retirements. 
Dr. Butler also suggests that part-time work programs 
for the elderly be considered. 

Butler contends that nursing homes, which now 
house more people than hospitals, should come under 
closer government scrutiny, as well as being brought 
into the mainstream of medical teaching and research. 

He sees the elderly population in America as a poten- 
tially strong political force, which can actively insist 
that its interests be represented by elected officials. 
Also, the elderly are consumers. They represent a $60 
billion per year aggregate wealth that is of obvious 
concern to business and industry. 

The time has arrived to look with knowledge and 
insight on the cycle of life. ‘‘Old age is neither inher- 
ently miserable nor inherently sublime,” says Dr. But- 
ler. “The elderly have the potential for qualities of 
human reflection and observation which can only come 
from having lived an entire lifespan. There is a lifetime 
accumulation of personality and experience which is 
available to be used and enjoyed. People often overlook 
the fact that they too will be old someday,” Butler 
notes. ‘‘By being the enemies of the elderly, they are 
also the enemies of their own future selves.” O 


New Course Trains 
Counselors for Aged 


‘*Counseling Older Persons’’ is a new course being 
offered at GW this semester, the first academic course 
of its kind in the Washington area. 

‘The purpose of the course,’’ says Professor Daniel 
Sinick, the instructor, ‘‘is to train counselors to assist 
people in their adult and aging stages of human de- 
velopment. The trained counselor can help older people 
in choosing second careers, making retirement adjust- 
ments, coping with dying and the deaths of people who 
are beloved or significant to them.” 

Professor Sinick is a counseling psychologist and the 
author of several publications on counseling older 
people. He has served as chairman of the Commission 
on Middle-aged and Older Persons of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
nl 
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by Janette Feijoo 

The Bicentennial spirit of celebration has permeated 
the GW University faculty and its alumni, and sent 
writers to their pad and pencil, historians to lectures, 
and scholars to tour the world. 

Among them, the celebration has inspired The Bicen- 
tennial Almanac: 200 Years of America, a book edited 
by Calvin D. Linton, Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. This almanac is an extensive 
chronology of events in America from the publication 
of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, January 9, 1776, to 
March 1, 1975, when the Bicentennial opened offi- 
cially. 

‘ Linda Grant DePauw, associate professor of his- 
tory, is one of the most active GW faculty members in 
Bicentennial activities. She originated the idea for a 
traveling exhibition on women of the Revolutionary 
era, which is scheduled to open in June in Plymouth, 
Mass., and then to travel to museums and universities 
throughout the country. It’s intended to reverse the 
notion that women played only a passive role in found- 
ing the American republic. Professor DePauw also 
convened a conference on that theme at GW last sum- 
mer (see GW Times, Oct/Nov ’75), which drew na- 
tional attention. Her book, Founding Mothers: Women 
in the Revolutionary Era was published by Houghton 
Mifflin this fall. She calls it a ‘‘herstory’’ of early 
American patriots, heroines, and freedom fighters. She 
is also a popular Bicentennial lecturer on many college 
campuses. The College of Notre Dame, Maryland, 
invited her to participate in a session on ‘‘John Adams, 
the Independent Philosopher and Statesman of °76,”’ 
part of the college’s Bicentennial program on 
Philosophical Views of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Another Bicentennial exhibition is the Smithsonian’s 
traveling Bicentennial Portfolio entitled The American 
Experience, edited by Bernard Mergen, director of 
American Studies at GW and associate professor of 
American Civilization. ‘‘The ideas of independence, 
equality and free speech can be traced in pictures 
through these 20 portfolios. Visual materials can be 
used in research and teaching in ways that texts alone 
cannot,”’ says Mergen, who has held Fulbright and 
Woodrow Wilson scholarships. 

The academic world of American Studies is celebrat- 
ing our nation’s 200th birthday in a slightly different 
fashion involving scholars from many nations around 
the discussion tables and professors at podiums. The 
event attracting these scholars is the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Conference. The first was held in 
Salzburg, Austria, in the spring of 1975 and by March 
the conferences will have convened in five different 
regions of the world to review the American Revolution 
and examine the historical and cultural impact the 
200-year existence of the U.S. has had on the rest of the 
world. 

Letitia Brown and Robert H. Walker, GW profes- 
sors of American Studies, are two of a small group of 
American Studies scholars from the U.S. who have 
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been actively involved in this academic celebration. 
Professor Walker was invited to chair a session called 
‘t American Studies Program and Its Perspective in the 
Asian and Pacific Area,’’ at the conference held in 
September in Fujinomiya, Japan. Shiraz, Iran was the 
setting of the conference where Professor Walker co- 
chaired the concluding session on ‘*The Future of Study 
About America in the North Africa, Middle East and 
South Asian Region,” in September. 

Letitia Brown chaired a session on ‘*‘The Black Ex- 
perience in the Americas,” at the fourth New World 
Conference in San Antonio, Texas. ‘‘It is very interest- 
ing to me, says Dr. Brown, ‘‘to see, for example, an 
Argentinian and a Brazilian discussing unique percep- 
tions of American events. This is most useful in the 
American Studies field in that new comparative 
frameworks are emerging that are outside the paramet- 
ers of American scholarship.’’ Professor Brown is the 
BICECO (Bicentennial Committee liaison for the 
North African Conference) in March. 

In September, GW history professor Howard Sac- 
har gave the first of a series of Bicentennial lectures at 
the Institute of Adult Jewish Studies, in West Hartford, 
Connecticut. His speech was entitled, ‘‘The Impact of 
America on the Jews.’’ The series is sponsored by Beth 
El Temple, Temple Beth Israel, and Emanuel 
Synagogue. 

Of the many alumni who are active in Bicentennial 
activities, four are William Ellenberger, C. Virginia 
Diedel, Michael Kammen and Sara Wolf. 

William J. Ellenberger, BSEE’30, BSME’34, is 
active in the Engineering Committee for the American 
Bicentennial, a group representing 28 national en- 
gineering societies, which is planning numerous Bicen- 
tennial projects. Included are an international confer- 
ence, exhibits, Bicentennial editions of classic en- 
gineering books. Ellenberger is advisor to a Smithso- 
nian project which is converting the Arts and Industries 
Building into a replica of the Philadelphia Centennial 
Building of 1876. Displays at that Centennial will be 
exhibited here starting May 10, many of them showing 
science, engineering, and technology as it was a cen- 
tury ago. 

Mrs. C. Virginia Diedel, LLB, had been lecturing 
on the children of 1776 and colonial Christmases and 
other related Bicentennial topics long before the obser- 
vance became official. More recently, she has lectured 
on ‘‘The Highlights Relating to the Women of 1776” 
and ‘‘The Dolly Madison Story’’ to Washington area 
audiences as part of her contribution to the 200th birth- 
day celebration of our land. 

Pulitzer prize-winner Michael Kammen, BA ’68, is 
active in a number of Bicentennial preparations. In 
addition to his chairmanship of the history department 
at Cornell University, Dr. Kammen has been chosen 
Bicentennial consultant for both the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and the New York State Edu- 
cation Department. He is also consultant for ABC-TV 
Bicentennial Special Programs and a member of the 
America Revolution Bicentennial Advisory Board of 


the American Association for State and Local History. 
Kammen is also the author of Colonial New York: A 
History, which is the first history of this colony in 50 
years. It is appropriate that this “‘stylish and felicitous 
account of colonial New York’s social, economic, cul- 
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tural, and political development,” in the words of a 
reviewer, be available during the Bicentennial celebra- 
tion. 

Traversing the continental United States aboard the 
American Freedom Train is curator Sara Wolf’s °74 
Bicentennial chore. (See GW Times, Oct/Nov 1975). 
She is a museum education graduate student on a two- 
year leave of absence from GW. This museum on 
wheels contains scenes and artifacts from various 
periods in the history of the U.S., such as Benjamin 
Franklin’s original Poor Richard’s Almanac and a 
GW-owned portrait of George Washington. 

GW itself jumps on the bandwagon with some Bicen- 
tennial plans of its own. The Faculty Senate has created 
the University Bicentennial Committee under the 
chairmanship of business professor Harry R. Page. 
The university has arranged free screenings of a series 
of historical films during the Bicentennial summer. 
Decades of Decision: The American Revolution 
explores the period of the Revolution by selectively 
focusing on 12 dramatic or historical moments. 

On February 22, 1976, the University published a 
special Bicentennial edition of The Life of George 
Washington — in Latin, edited by John Francis 
Latimer, professor emeritus of classics at GW. First 
published in 1835 by Francis Glass, this remarkable 
Latin biography of ‘‘the greatest man who ever lived”’ 
went through three editions and a reprint and served as a 
text for generations of Latin students. 

Now Professor Latimer has written a new introduc- 
tion, containing information on Glass discovered on a 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. A separate historical and grammatical 
commentary on the Latin text is also available, pre- 
pared by Professor Latimer and 29 classical colleagues. 
(The Life, at $4, and the Supplement, at $1.50, may be 
ordered from the George Washington Memorial Fund, 
701 Library, GWU.) 

A bookmark with the listing of Bicentennial course 
offerings in GW’s Spring, Summer, and Fall sessions is 
another University effort in observing our nation’s 
200th birthday. Selections include ‘‘History of Revolu- 
tion,” ‘‘Man Made America: The Colonial Scene,” 
‘Introductions to the Arts in America (Colonial Times 
to the Republic Era),”’ ‘‘American Religious History,” 
and ‘‘The Development of Social Thought.” These 
bookmarks were distributed to area libraries as well as 
GW students, faculty and alumni. 

On the student level, the Program Board has ap- 
pointed an ad-hoc Bicentennial committee which will 
be headed by Tulinda Deegan. The committee has 
drawn up a tentative schedule of events featuring 
dances, festivals, a Bicentennial Ball, and a mock trial 
of George Washington for cutting down the cherry 
tree. O 
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GW Law Students 


In twin trailers on the campus 

the: Gallaudet College in 

the «c= Washington, GW 
law students speak in sign 
language, type out advice 
on telephonic communica- 


tions equipment, and 
terest: the nation’s 
first walk-in legal ser- 


vices clinic for the deaf. It is the Center for Law and the 
Deaf, a joint venture between GW’s National Law 
Center and Gallaudet (the country’s only liberal arts 
college for the deaf), initiated this October, and the 
latest project of GW law students to aid special groups 
usually ignored by the law. 

The center is the outgrowth of GW law students’ 
petition to the Federal Communications Commission in 
April 1975 seeking to require television stations to 
broadcast emergency information visually. In develop- 
ing the petition, now pending before the FCC, the 
students worked with the National Association for the 
Deaf and Gallaudet and realized that there were few 
deaf lawyers and no legal action program designed 
specifically for the deaf. 

*‘Every special interest and minority has had its own 
lawyers doing its own legal work, but, until now, not 
the deaf,’’ says Glenn A. Goldberg, executive director 
of the center and a GW law instructor. ‘‘This is a pilot 
project, the only one in the nation designed specifically 
to provide legal services and counseling for the deaf.’’ 
Funded by a $240,000 grant from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare for two and one-half 
years, the project, notes Goldberg, ‘‘is a good merger 
of GW’s expertise in law and Gallaudet’s knowledge of 
problems of deafness.’’ 

The overall program of the National Center for Law 
and the Deaf includes: 

@ Legal action projects in which the Center will repre- 
sent the interests of the deaf before federal agencies, in 
Congress and the judicial forum. This involves filing 
formal legal petitions for rule-making at federal or state 
agencies, or drafting or testifying about legislation 
furthering or affecting the interests of deaf persons. 

@ The walk-in counseling clinic, staffed by about 20 
law students and graduate counseling students of Gal- 
laudet, which handles more than 50 cases, primarily 
involving automobile insurance difficulties, consumer 
credit, landlord-tenant, and Social Security. The deaf 
and hearing-impaired are able to obtain help in dealing 
with landlord-tenant, domestic relations, and 
consumer-related problems, and in preparing contracts 
wills or other legal documents. 

@ A series of neighborhood educational workshops 
aimed at informing the deaf about their legal rights, 
legal processes and remedies, including, for example, 
what to do when arrested. 

One of the center’s initial successes was convincing 
CBS television network to re-tape a segment of the 
‘‘Good Times”’ program about a deaf person with cap- 
tions. The GW center is now distributing the show. 
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This is the conclusion of a two-part article on 
public-interest law at GW. In the last issue, 
efforts to aid the consumer were described. 


For some time, GW law students have been conduct- 
ing programs on behalf of other groups not generally 
well represented by the law: 

The elderly. Protection for Elderly People (PEP), 
operating through a storefront in the Adams-Morgan 
renewal area of northwest Washington, handles about 
20 cases a week, ranging from landlord-tenant, disabil- 


ity, and probate problems to Social Security anc 
medicaid matters. The center is manned by second-yea 
law students and a small staff. Clients are usually re 
ferred by senior citizen organizations. 

The Community Legal Clinic, with about 50 lav 
students participating in various projects, is also con- 
centrating on problems of the elderly and processes 
about 125 cases a month. Students are placed in 2 
community center in Southeast Washington, seniot 
citizen buildings of the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, and in city-run nutrition centers. The principal 
legal issues encountered are landlord-tenant relations, 
Social Security, insurance and pensions, wills and pro- 
bate. 

A third GW program for the elderly was added last 
September through a $110,000 HEW grant to provide 
paralegal training for senior citizens. Twenty persons, 
including 13 women and seven men, have enrolled and 
are teamed up with law students for instruction in the 
field. The youngest enrollee is 55; the oldest, 70. The 
program is the only paralegal training project in the 
Washington metropolitan area that is aimed exclusively 
at the elderly. It focuses on wills and estates, Social 
Security, problems of the elderly consumer, psychol- 
ogy of aging, and techniques for interviewing elderly 
clients. 

‘Through this program,’’ says Yvonne Maxwell, 
project coordinator, ‘‘we hope to interest law firms in 
promoting law for the elderly, a field that is generally 
neglected by the legal profession.’’ 

Women. The Women’s Legal Clinic, acting on re- 
ferrals from women’s groups, receives primarily 
employment discrimination complaints. Students are 
preparing legislation for the reform of rape laws in the 
District and have issued a ‘‘Manual of Women’s Rights 
in the District of Columbia.”’ It covers everything from 
credit rights and employment benefits to divorce, abor- 
tion, and keeping one’s own name after marriage. 

The Poor. Through the programs of the Legal Aid 
Bureau, about 75 law students assist indigent clients, 
following individual cases from the initial investigation 
through research, preparation of motions, trial and pos- 
sible appeal. The Legal Aid Bureau sponsors commu- 
nity and neighborhood legal service programs and a 
public defender service. 

In addition to its work with the elderly, the Commu- 
nity Legal Clinic is also designed to assist Washing- 
ton’s Black and Spanish-speaking residents. GW law 
students provide advice and representation in landlord- 
tenant and small claims matters, do legal research for 
State commissions on rape law reform legislation, and 
assist with income tax preparation. 

Some third-year GW law students also participate in 
the Georgetown-based Law Students in Court program. 
As part of this course, they represent indigent litigants _ 
in the Small Claims, Landlord-Tenant, and Criminal 
(misdemeanors) divisions of the D.C. Superior Court. 
Students in the course interview their clients, investi- 
gate the cases, negotiate settlements, and prepare and 
argue motions. O 
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Doll houses, toys and games 
When are not mere child’s play to 
one GW alumna. For Flora 
Doll Gill Jacobs °40, they have 
S meant a 30-year career and a- 
vocation, and one of the most 
unusual private collec- 
Houses tions in the country, all 
culminating last year 
when she opened the Wash- 

Ti ington Dolls’ House and Toy 

Museum. A native Washing- 

C] ild? tonian, Mrs. Jacobs, a 
writer and editor in the 

1940s, began research for a 

History of Dolls’ Houses (pub- 

lished in 1953, it was the first such 

history ever written). “‘But the 

writer quickly’ became engulfed by collecting,” she 
smiles. *‘It became such a passion that I now have a 
collection of doll houses, miniature antiques and rare 
toys and games so extensive that I can’t display them all 
at once in the museum. We have to rotate the exhibits.” 

The visitor to the doll house museum in the cream- 
colored Chevy Chase townhouse is charmed, even 
Overwhelmed, by the multitude of captivating minia- 
tures. There is a six-story Victorian dolls’ hotel, dated 
1903, Asbury Park, N.J., complete to the last pitcher, 
pillow and bedside lamp of every guest room. There is 
“Bliss Street,” a collection of gingerbread houses 
created by R. Bliss of Rhode Island, including a town 
square with operable water fountain, an antique trolley, 
a knickered boy on a go-cart, and a blimp with pilot 
sailing above. There are five East Baltimore row houses 
complete with the clean white steps for which they are 
famous. There are a one-room school house from Ohio, 
a general store from Zurich, a mid-19-century New 
York brownstone said to have been built for the Tiffany 
family, a French turn-of-the-century villa with the orig- 
inal furniture still sewn in. 

“There are no reproductions in the collection,” says 
Mr. Jacobs. ‘‘These are all real antiques. The rooms 
have miniature furniture of the proper period, even the 
wallpapers are original. 

; ““Doll houses are mirrors of the past,” she continues. 

‘Buildings of this small, bygone world are as much 
worth saving as the full-sized structures that society 
now preserves. Practically everything made in full size 
has also been made in miniature.” As if to prove this, 
Mrs. Jacobs shows some of the treasures she has un- 
earthed: postage-stamp-sized books and spectacles to 
read them, miniature plumbing and heating fixtures, 
delicate silverware and chandeliers, cooking and serv- 
ing accoutrements, tiny copies of the New York Times, 
mini-musical instruments and sheet music, ice skates 
upon the small feet of Victorian skaters. Mrs. Jacobs 
dusts her tiny treasures with a water-color paintbrush. 

The museum also houses interesting old toys and 
games. Mrs. Jacobs is proud of an 1884 replica of the 
U.S. Capitol and an 1867 construction toy of Mount 


Vernon (‘‘I wish we could find an antique toy White 
House to go along with them for the Bicentennial,’’ she 
muses.) There are also a Parker game of the 1894 
Harvard-Yale football game, antique baseball contests, 
scores of cardgames and comics — including an origi- 
nal 1907 Buster Brown. 

One room of the museum is a doll house shop, a 
collector’s delight of miniatures for sale. ‘*Furnishing 
doll houses is becoming increasingly popular,” Mrs. 
Jacobs points out, ‘‘because many people are building 
their own miniature houses. It’s part of the craft revival 
that has become a national trend.”’ 

Another room, a sunny, palm-lined Victorian tea 
room, can be rented for birthday parties. An 
Edwardian-costumed waitress (who turns out to be 


Interior of the Tiffany house, 19th century New York 


Mrs. Jacobs’ 15-year-old daughter) serves little girls 
sandwiches, ice cream and cake on old-fashioned 
glass-topped tables. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jacobs’ original career as writer 
has not languished. Now an internationally recognized 
authority on miniature antiques, she has written A Book 
of Dolls and Doll Houses (the dolls are a Danish collec- 
tor’s and the houses are her own); a new 1975 book, 
Dolls’ Houses in America: Historic Preservation in 
Miniature; and a history of doll houses for children. 
And, with the publication of two Flora Gill Jacobs 
mystery novels, The Doll House Mystery and The Toy 
Shop Mystery, some of the treasures in the Washington 
Dolls’ House and Toy Museum have even found their 
way into the pages of fiction. O — Robin Friedheim 
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19th-century doll house and the Jacobs cat 


Small skaters 


GW Alumni Are 
College Presidents 


Chicago President John T. Wilson 


The University of Chicago has selected a 
GW alumnus, John Todd Wilson, 
AA’40, BA’41 with distinction as its new 
president, succeeding Edward Levi, who 
became U.S. Attorney General. Dr. Wil- 
son plans to continue the policy of main- 
taining the university as a research- 
oriented institution with high academic 
standards. GW students of the late 1940s 
might remember Wilson as a psychology 
professor, and he also served the Univer- 
sity as a trustee. He later worked for the 
National Science Foundation, becoming 
its deputy director in 1963. He went to 
Chicago in 1968 as vice president and the 
next year became provost. 

Dr. Wilson joins a select group of GW 
alumni who serve as presidents of colleges 
or universities. Some of them are men- 
tioned here: 

Among the distinguished is Derek 
Curtis Bok, MA’S58, president of Harvard 
since 1971. Dr. Bok, previously dean of 
the Harvard Law School, is the grandson 
of Edward Bok, author of The Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok and first editor of 
Ladies’ Home Journal. His great- 
grandfather was Cyrus Curtis, founder of 
the Curtis publishing house. Mrs. Bok too 
is a GW alumna (BA’S56, MA in psychol- 
ogy °58). The former Sissela Ann Myrdal, 
she is the daughter of the Swedish 
sociologist Gunnar Myrdal (An American 
Dilemma), director of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, and Alva Myr- 


Alumni Authors 


Vivienne Eisner, AA ’43, BA ’44, and 
Adelle Weiss, The Newspaper Everything 
Book, New York: E. P. Dutton, 1975. 


Benjamin Katz, MEA ’58. Now is the 
Time to Prepare a Guide for Your Sur- 
vivor. Alexandria, Va.: Overlook Co., 
1976. 


Frederic B. Schramm, LLB ’31, Hand- 
book of Patent Disputes. Atlanta: Harrison 
Co., 1975. 


John S. Winder, Jr., JD ’69, and Ruth 
Allen. The Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment Project: A Critical Appraisal. Wash- 
ington: Institute of Ecology, 1975. 
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Harvard President Derek Bok 


dal, a Swedish cabinet member and former 
senator and ambassador. Mrs. Bok has 
taught at Harvard and has a Harvard Ph.D. 

Other GW alumni who serve as college 
and university presidents include: 

Dr. William E. Lavery, MA’59, pres- 
ident of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, formerly VPI’s vice 
president. 

Dr. Gustavo Mellander, BA’59, 
MA’60, PhD’66, president of Passaic 
County Community College, Paterson, 
N.J. 

Dr. James A. Robinson, AB’54, pres- 
ident of the University of West Florida, 
Pensacola, and formerly president of Ma- 
calester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harrison Matthew Symmes, MA’48, 
president of Windham College, Putney, 
Vt., since 1973. Symmes had spent 26 
years in the State Department, including 
positions as director of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs and Ambassador to Jordan. 

Dr. Alice Thurston, PhD in counseling 
psychology, president of Los Angeles Val- 
ley College, formerly president of Garland 
Junior College, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. J. William Fulbright, 
LLB’34, Hon. LLD’59, served as presi- 
dent of the University of Arkansas before 
embarking on his long, distinguished 
career in the United States Senate. 

Dr. Ernest Wilkinson, JD’26, was 
formerly president of Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 


Alumni Artists 
Peter Hoffer, BA ’66, lino-cut and silk- 
screen prints at the Pennsylvania State 


University York Campus, October 19- 
November 28. 


Marcia Meyers, MFA ’73, exhibit, 
Suraci Gallery at Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pa. November 30-December 
28. 


David Zimmerman, BA ’70 and MFA 
candidate, paintings and prints at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., November. 


Other Alumni 
In the News 


Robert A. Alden, BA’65, MA ’68, assis- 
tant news editor of The Washington Post, 
has been elected 69th president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, Washington. Among 
celebrities at his inauguration: President 
Gerald Ford, Pearl Bailey, and GW Presi- 
dent Lloyd Elliott, who presented Alden 
the ‘‘Order of the Snail,” because he 
studied at GW for 17 years before receiv- 
ing his degrees. 


Ralph A. Alpher, PhD ’48, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Research and Development 
Center, was the joint recipient of two 
awards: the Magellanic Premium of the 
American Philosophical Society (the old- 
est award in the U.S. for scientific re- 
search) and the Georges Vanderlinden 
Prize of the Belgian Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Letters, and Fine Arts for pre- 
dicting 3K black-body radiation. 


Nelson Brown, MA ’70, from Lagos, 
Mildred McCoo, MA ’74 from Ivory 
Coast, and Vida Wilson, ’72 from 
Senegal, met Letitia Brown, GW profes- 
sor of American Studies, in Lagos, 
Nigeria, in preparation for the North Afri- 
can Bicentennial Conference to be held 
there in March. 


Darrell Clayton Crain, Jr., MD ’32, has 
given GWU his collection of United States 
Presidential Inaugural Medals com- 
memorating the inaugurations of Presi- 
dents of the United States from 1901 to 
1974, representing the inaugurations of 
Presidents William McKinley through 
Gerald Ford, and his collection of Vice 
Presidential Inaugural Medals of Gerald 
Ford, 1973, and Nelson Rockefeller, 
1974. They will be on display in the Li- 
brary this spring. 


Joseph B. Danzansky, AA ’32, BA ’35, 
LLB ’36 and University Trustee, has been 
elected to serve an unprecendented second 
term as president of the Metropolitan 
Board of Trade for 1976. 


John Dewitt, MSE ’67, is a new feature 
writer for the Pensacola News. His col- 
umns will deal with topics of general inter- 
est to parents and children. He also an- 
swers readers’ questions in a special ques- 
tion and answer column called ‘‘Growing 
Pains.” 


Deaths 


President Ford with Press 
Club President Alden 


Joseph B. Dodds, MA ’63, has been pro- 
moted to brigadier general in the Air 
Force. He is presently comptroller for Air 
Training Command (ATC). Dodds is re- 
sponsible for financial management of 
ATC’s 14 bases which conduct all initial 
Air Force training—military, flying, and 
technical. 


Walter A. Graves, EDD ’66, is the new 
editor of Today’s Education: N.E.A. 
Journal of the National Education Associ- 
ation. He succeeds Mildred Sandison_ 
Fenner, MAE ’38, EdD ’42 who retired 
recently after 20 years on the job. 


Browne Greene, BA °58, LLB ’61, has 
been elected to the Board of Governors of 
the California Trial Lawyers Association 
at the annual convention in San Francisco. 


Patricia Roberts Harris, JD ’60, is” 
chairman of the D.C. Law Revision 
Commission, which was established to 
bring civil and criminal law ‘‘into har- 
mony with modern conditions.” Stephen 
Danzansky, JD ’64, is vice-chairman of — 
the Commission. 


Robert O. Hetlage, LLM ’57, was 
named president-elect of the Missouri Bar 
Association at the 96th Annual Meeting 
held in Kansas City, September 17-19. 


Edward Russell Cook, °20, October 23, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Robert M. Ford, employee of GWU Hos- 
pital, November 17, Arlington, Va. 


Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., former 
dean of College of Liberal Arts, November 
21, Hyattsville, Md. 


Mrs. Harry C. Hendrickson, BA °42, 
November 24, Baltimore, Md. 


W. Howard Maddox, BA °51, November 
5, Alexandria, Va. 


Ruth L. Morgan, BA °15, November 3, 
Washington 


James L. Pimper, LLB ’37, November 9, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Joseph W. Robertson, MD ’51. 


Edgar Sanborn, ’18, November 8, Parsip- 
pany, N.J. | 


Alma R. Vize, BAE °43, MAE °47, — 
November 1, San Diego, Cal. l 
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Presidential Singggural 


Dr. Crain and presidential medals 


Mrs. Patricia Wiman Hewitt, °47, was 
elected to membership of the Knox Col- 
lege Board of Trustees, Galesburg, Il- 
linois, in October, 


Joe Hickey, BA °67, MA °70, former 
research assistant at GW, is professor of 
Sociology and anthropology at Emporia 
Kansas State College. 


Col. Eric Linhof, JD *51, is now in the 
general practice of law in Denver, Col- 


orado, after retiring from the Air Force in 
1974. 


Norma Maine Loeser, BA °58, MBA 
67, DBA ’71, and associate professor of 
business administration, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the top staff post of the 
agency. 


Jay Lounsbury, BA ’70, was elected 
executive director of the Post Mark Collec- 


tors’ Club, a worldwide organization of 
hobbyists. 


Janet Lewis Maguire, AM °61, has re- 
tired from the U.S. Navy after more than 
31 years of service. Her final assignment 
was Deputy Chief of Naval Materiel 
(Management and Organization.) This is 
the highest position ever held by a woman 
line officer in the Navy. She is continuing 
her Studies at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Alexandria. 


Douglas H. Moore, Jr., BA °50, LLB 
53, has been appointed Judge-in-Charge 
of the Juvenile Division of the District 
Court of Maryland. On June 23, the Gov- 
€rnor of Maryland approved Judge 
Moore’s membership of the Advisory 
Board of Juvenile Services for a three-year 
term. The Governor also appointed Judge 
Moore as a judicial member of the newly 
created Commission on Juvenile Justice. 


Mrs. Terri Nelson, BA ’65, has recently 
returned from a five-year stay in South 
Africa, where she became interested in 
Contemporary African art, particularly 
Black African art. She is the sole repre- 
Sentative in the U.S. for the National Arts 
Society of Johannesburg, the only organi- 


zation in South Africa helping t 
Black artists. Wie nahin 


John Nicoll, BA ’58, has been named 
vice-president and general counsel of 
Equibank, N.A. , Pittsburgh. 


Hyman Orlin, BA ’48, MA ’52, and pro- 
fessorial lecturer and faculty advisor of 


A 
LS 


P 


Dh) 


geodesy, cartography and oceanography 
has retired after more than 33 years of 
service with the Federal Government. He 
leaves the post of Chief Scientist of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration’s National Ocean Survey and 
will become Senior Scientist with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Margaret J. Phillips, MSE ’69, is listed 
in Who’s Who in American Women 
1975-76, Chicago, and Outstanding 
Teachers of Exceptional Children, 1975. 
She is also a trustee for the Volunteer Pro- 
bation Officers Inc. (Juvenile). 


Elizabeth C. Poston, ’45, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
International Foundation of Employee 
Benefit Plans, the largest education or- 
ganization in the employee benefits field. 


Edward J. Prosen, BS ’38, MA ’41, was 
one of 30 staff members of the Department 
of Commerce’s National Bureau of Stan- 
dards who received Gold and Silver Medal 
Awards at the Department’s 27th Annual 
Honor Awards Ceremony October 21. 
Prosen, a research chemist in the Ther- 
mochemical Measurements and Standards 
Section, received a gold medal award, the 
department’s highest employee honor. 


Appointments 


Kathleen A. Ream, BA ’71 coordinator 
of the Congressional Science Counselor 
program in the Department of Chemistry 
and Public Affairs. 


Otto J. Riefkohl II, LLM ’74, to District 
Counsel of the Veterans Administration 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. He 
was also promoted to the rank of Major 
JAGC of the Puerto Rico Army National 
Guard. 


Emil A. Rogner, MSA ’74, to Director 
for Installation and Management Planning 
in the Office of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


Cynthia Wedel, PhD ’57, is one of the 
first two women elected presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. The Council 
is made up of nearly 300 denominations. 
As one of the world council’s six presi- 
dents, she represents all of North America, 
she also represents the world-wide 67 
million-member Anglican Communion. 
Elections were held at the General Assem- 
bly, December 6, in Nairobi, Kenya. 


Tax Cases— 
Stranger Than Fiction 


* 
“ett. 


Robert Ash, LLB’18, became involved in 
tax law before income taxes became a fact 
of life in America. He has tried many 
landmark tax cases in his long career, and 
has the unique distinction of having han- 
dled cases in all 11 U.S. Courts of Appeal 
and the Supreme Court. His book, How to 
Write a Tax Brief, written in 1926, is a 
classic on the subject and is now in its 22nd 
edition. There are also two other Ash texts 
on tax law. 

But the book he prefers to discuss these 
days is one he’s currently writing about 
some of the more bizarre cases he’s han- 
dled. ‘‘If I were to sell some of these 
stories as fiction, they wouldn’t be be- 
lieved. People would think it was just a 
wild imagination at work!” Ash says. 

‘*Take the case of the successful and 
frugal businessman who kept $62,000 in a 
mason jar buried behind his house because 
he distrusted banks. He bought some land 
in Florida and paid for it in large denomi- 
nation bills! The IRS investigated, refused 
to believe he had honestly accumulated 
such a sum over the years, and charged 
him with fraud and tax evasion!’’ Ash 
proved the tax returns were correct and 
there was no fraud. 


‘tOr the case of a wealthy and religious 
Texas widow. Legend had it that there was 
Spanish gold buried on her ranch. One day 
a swindler turned up, passing as a clergy- 
man. He led her in prayer and gained her 
confidence. Then he produced a little map 
that led to the ‘gold’—really bars of brass 
he had buried himself! The ranchwoman 
gratefully paid him thousands for his ser- 
vices, and to sell the gold to a fictitious 
Mexican ship captain. But a funny thing 
happened on the way to Mexico. The ‘Rev- 
erend’ was robbed of the gold, beaten up, 
his truck stolen—he said.” Later, he was 
indicted and jailed for income tax evasion. 

‘*My question in this case,” says Ash, 
“was whether swindled funds were taxa- 
ble income. The Supreme Court had re- 
cently ruled that an embezzler couldn’t be 
taxed on embezzled funds because he’d 
never secured legal title to the money. I 
couldn’t see the difference between legal 
title to swindled money and legal title to 
embezzled money!”’ 

Stranger-than-fiction cases have made 
up only a part of Mr. Ash’s distinguished 
career. He was tax counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and a member of its 
standing committee on the federal 
judiciary. This committee reports to the 
Attorney General on the qualifications of 
people being considered for appointment 
as federal judges. He is also one of the 14 
members of the Advisory Committee on 
Appellate Rules, Committee on Rules of 
Practice and Procedure, of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. This 
group revised and modernized the appel- 
late rules governing all federal courts, 
thereby reducing costs of appealing 
cases.—Janette Feijoo 


A $5.5 Billion Portfolio 


From his desk at the World Bank, he works 
with a $5.5 billion portfolio. While doing 
this, he has completed two advanced de- 
grees in economics at GW, the MA (’73) 
and PhD (’76)—his second doctorate; the 
first one was from Harvard Business 
School in 1970. At night he teaches Inter- 
national Finance and International Busi- 
ness courses at GW and Georgetown. He 
wrote a book on international capital mar- 
kets (The Eurobond Market, 1974) and his 
second book, Oil Money and the World 
Economy, will be published this year. 
These simultaneous accomplishments 
belong to Dr. Yoon S. Park, whose work 
involves him in the investment manage- 
ment of more money than most people can 
visualize. He is Senior Economist at the 
Treasurer’s Department of the World 
Bank, which as a UN-affiliated interna- 
tional institution, borrows money from in- 
vestors in rich countries and lends money 
to poor countries. These funds finance 
projects which will encourage their 
economic development, such as power 
plants, highways, dams, urban develop- 
ment, and education. The Bank keeps on 
hand a cash or liquidity balance of about 
5.5 billion dollars in a dozen or so major 
currencies. Dr. Park is responsible for 
diagnosing the long- and short-term inter- 
est rate movement in the various money 
and capital markets of the world so that the 


cash balance can be invested when and 
where it is financially most beneficial. He 
must keep a close eye on economic trends 
in the major countries that influence inter- 
national money markets. 

With such a responsible job and a Har- 
vard doctorate, why did Dr. Park decide to 
take further academic work in economics 
at GW? 

‘For one thing,” he says, ‘‘my em- 
ployer, the World Bank, provides the 
opportunity, financial support, and 
stimulating atmosphere for the intellectual 
growth of its employees. At the World 
Bank, cool, practical minds continually 
face the realities of the world, but there is 
also a certain sense of academe where 
learning is encouraged and research ap- 
preciated.”’ 

‘‘Another reason,” he continues, ‘‘is 
that my educational experience at GW 
nicely complemented my previous study at 
Harvard Business School, which rarely 
fails to impress its students with practical, 
no-nonsense business education. At GW I 
was able to experience the fascinating side 
of theoretical economics. Having studied 
international finance now in both business 
and economics departments, I have had the 
rare chance to evaluate international finan- 
cial problems from both sides of the 
fence.’’—Janette Feijoo 
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through March 31. 
Exhibit featuring 
achievements of some 
outstanding GW 
alumni — world- 
famous scientists, a 
renowned writer of 
children’s books, a 
Secretary of State, the 
**Father of Sociol- 
ogy,” and a longtime 
president of a foreign 
republic. Special Col- 
lections Division, Li- 
brary. 

3-21 

Dimock Gallery, 
Awards Show 

5-6 

Dance Concert, Mar- 
vin Theater, 8 p.m. 


Dimock Gallery, 
Faculty Show 

1-3 

Drama Production, 
Noel Coward's Hay 
Fever, Marvin 
Theater 


3 

Movie, Texas Chain 
Saw Massacre, Mar- 
vin Center Ballroom, 
8 and 10 p.m. 

3 

Classics Lecture, 
**Homer: The Iliad,” 
100 Corcoran Hall, 
11 a.m. 


March 


through March 11- 
Washington 
22 Dallas 


Movie, Murder on the 
Orient Express, Mar- 
vin Center Ballroom, 
8 and 10 p.m. 


6 

Classics Lecture, 
**Homer: The Iliad,” 
100 Corcoran Hall, 
11 a.m. 


9 

Movie, Big Parade, 
1925 Silent, 402 
Marvin Center, 8 
p.m. 


10 

Movie, Odessa File, 
Marvin Center Ball- 
room, 8 and 10 p.m. 


Movie, The General, 
1926 Silent, 402 
Marvin Center, 8 
p.m. 


7 

Blood Mobile, Mar- 
vin Center Ballroom, 
10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. By 
appointment only, 
call 676-6555 


7 

First Wednesday, 
‘American Value 
Patterns Beyond the 
Age of Growth,” 
Prof. Robert 
Walker, GWU 
Club, 8 p.m. 


23 Houston 

24-25 Atlanta 

29-31 Miami 
29-April | New York 


ll 

GWU Chorus, 
Stephen Prussing, Di- 
rector, Marvin Thea- 
ter, 8 p.m. Free 


13 

Classics Lecture, 
“Homer: The Iliad,” 
100 Corcoran Hall, 
11 a.m. 


15-21 

Volvo Tennis 
Classic, 
Smith Center 


18 

Career Workshop 
for Alumni. For in- 
formation, call 
Career Services, 
676-6496 


8 

GWU Orchestra, 
George Steiner, Di- 
rector, Lisner Au- 
ditorium, 8:30 p.m. 
Free 

9 

Movie, Magnum 
Force, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, 8 and 10 
p-m. 


9-10 
Choreographers’ 
Concert, Marvin The- 
ater, 8 p.m. 


13 

Movie, Sunrise, 1928 
Silent, 402 Marvin 
Center, 8 p.m. 


April 


1-2 Charleston 
7-8 Tidewater/ Richmond 
27-29 Boston 


Coming Events: For late changes phone the Office 


of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


Movie, Metropolis, 
1926 Silent, 402 
Marvin Center, 8 
p.m. 


25-27 

Drama Production, 
Noel Coward’s Play, 
Hay Fever, Marvin 
Theater 


27 

Workshop. Adult 
Learning: Oppor- 
tunities for Creativ- 
ity and Growth. 
2201 G St. For in- 
formation, call Dr. 
Garland Wiggs, 
Dept. of Education, 
676-7188. 


16 

Faculty Concert, 
Chamber music, 
Marvin Theater, 8:30 
p.m., Free 


16 

Movie, Day for 
Night, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, 8 and 10 
p.m. 


17 

Classics Lecture, 
“Homer: The Iliad,” 
100 Corcoran Hall, 
11 a.m. 


21-May 10 
Dimock Gallery, 
MFA Thesis Show 


Movie, Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail, 
Marvin Center Bal- 
lroom 8 and 10 p.m. 


27 

Classics Lecture, 
“Homer: The Iliad,” 
100 Corcoran Hall, 
ll a.m. 


29 

Faculty Concert, 
George Steiner, vio- 
lin, Robert Parris, 
piano, Marvin Thea- 
ter, 8:30 p.m. Free 


30 

Movie, The Passion 
of Joan of Arc, 1928 
Silent, 402 Marvin 
Center, 8 p.m. 


22 

GWU Chorus and Or- 
chestra, Stephen 
Prussing, Director, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
8:30 p.m., Free 


23 


Movie, Shampoo, 
Marvin Center Bal- 
lroom, 8 and 10 p.m. 
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